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MEMOIR OF W. G. BROWNE. 


Witittam Geerce BrRowNE was 
the son of a respectable wine-mer- 
shantin London, the descendant of 
an ancient family of that name in 
Cumberland, and was born on Great 
Tower Hill, July 25, 1768. His 
eonstitution was originally feeble, 
and his health during infancy pre- 
earious. He was educated privately 
till he went to Oxford, at the age of 
seventeen, and entered of Oriel Col- 
lege. Here ne applied himself to 
elassical reading, made some pro- 
gress in the mathematics, and took 
a wide range in miscellaneous litera- 
ture. On quitting the University he 
entered at the Temple, hired eham- 
bers, and attended the courts of law; 
but he soon relinquished this pursuit, 
and contenting himself with the mo- 
derate fortune left him by his father, 
indulged in that spirit of adventure 
which seems to have been implanted 
in his nature. Previous to 1791 he 
devoted himself principally to the 
cultivation of general literature, mo- 
dera languages, and something of 
the fine arts, together with botany, 
chemistry, and mineralogy; but en- 
teting with great enthusiasm into 
the revolutionary mania which then 
sprung up in France, he wasted 
much of his time and vigour upon 
polities, aud republished several 
tracts, enforcing his views of the sub- 
ject, at his own expence, for the ad- 
vancement of his favourite schemes. 
Fortunately, the desire to travel su- 
perseded this passion; and stimu- 
lated by the perusal of Bruce’s Abys- 
Sinia, he resolved to lose no further 
time incarrying his exploratory plans 
into effect. 

Having determined on proceeding 
into the intetior of Africa by the 


Egyptian route, Mr. Browne left | 


England in 1791, andin the January 
following arrived in Alexandria. Af- 
ter a two months’ residence he took 
a journey westward into the Desert, 
to discover the unknown site of the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon. He fol- 
lowed a circuitous route dlotte the 
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sea coast to the Oasis of Siwah, 
where his attention was attracted 
by the temains of a remarkable and 
very ancient edifice of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture, respecting which tradi- 
tion was eutirely silent. Thotigh 
inimical to his pursuit, he candidly 
expressed his opinion that this Was 
not the Temple of Jupiter ; and pe 
netrating, amid considerable dan- 
gers, three days farther into the De« 
sert, vainly searching for that object, 
he returned in April to Alexandria. 
He next visited Rosetta, Damietta, 
and Cairo, in which city he resided 
at different periods eleven nionths, 
diligently studying the Arabic lan- 
guage, and making himself inti- 
mately acquainted with oriental cus- 
toms and manners. On thé 10th of 
September he lelt Cairo, and sailed 
up the Nile as farasThebes. He eni- 
ployed some daysin surveying these 
venerable ruins, probably the most 
ancient in the world, which extend for 
three leagues on each sideof the river, 
and shew thecitcumference of the city 
to have been about 27 miles. Higher 
up the river, he examined Assuan 
(Syene) the ancient boundary of the 
Roman Empire, and visited the ce- 
lebrated cataracts, or rather rapids, 
of the Nile. The Mamlak war pres 
vented his penctrating into Nobia, 
and he turned again towards Cairo; 
but was diverted at Genne, on his 
way, into a journey thence towards 
the Red Sea and Cossir, to see the 
immense stone quarries described 
by Bruce. To avoid the perils of 
this road, he assumed the oriental 
dress and charicter, and his enter- 
prize was amply rewarded. He 
passed through immense excavVaé 
tions, appearing to have been form- 
ed in the earliest ages ; from which 
many of the great Egyptian monu- 
ments were obtained, and which 
fornished statues, columns, and obe- 
lisks, without number, to the Romany 
Empire, at its utmost elevation tb 
laxury and power. He viewed with 
astonishment those exhaustless quar- 
ties of granite, of porphyry, and of 
verd antique, (aow abandoned, and 
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become the abode of banditti and 
wandering tribes) which supplied 
the most costly materials of ancient 
art, and to which modern Rome 
owes some of her principal existing 
decorations. Inthe spring Mr. Bb. 
traversed the rest of Egypt; and in 
May (1793), set out with the Great 
Soudan caravan, with the purpese 
ef penetrating into Africa by Dar- 
Far, on the west of Abyssinia, and 
so on through the Jatter country to 
the source of the grand western 
branch of the Nile, the Bahr-el- 
abiad, or White river. During this 
journey, the thermometer was occa- 
sionally at 116 deg. in the shade ; 
but nevertheless, after incredible 
hardships, our persevering country- 
man reached Dar-Fir about the end 
of July. 

It appeared immediately on Mr. 
Browne’s arrival, that he bad been 
entirely misinformed as to the cha- 
racter of the government, which he 
had understood to be mild and to- 
lerant. From his first entrance into 
the country, owing in part to the 
treachery and intrigues of the servant 
he had brought from Cairo, bat 
principally to the natural bigotry 
and violence of the reigning sove- 
reign, he was treated with the utmost 
harshness and severity; and this 
circumstance, together with the fa- 
tigues of his late journey, and the 
effects of the rainy season (so for- 
midable to Enropean institutions), 
produced, very speedily, adangerous 
and almost fatal illness, from which 
he recovered very slowly, and with 
great difficulty. 

His first object, after the partial 
restoration of his health, was to ob- 
tain permission to quit the country, 
for which purpose he attempted a 
negociation with a principal minis- 
ter of the sultan, which was wholly 
without effect. After this failure, 
and after having beemplundered in 
various ways of the greater part of 
his effects, he resigned himself to his 
fate; and establishing his residence 


in a clay-built house, or hovel, at | 


Cobbé, the vapital town of Dar-Far, 
he cultivated an acquaintance with 
the principal inhabitants, and ac- 
quired such a knowledge of the Ara- 
bic dialect used in that country as 
to enable him to partake of theirs 
society and conversation. 
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Nearly. three years elapsed, hew- 
ever, before the caprice of this Afri- 
can tyrant suffered him to depart; 
and it was not till the spring of 1796, 
that he revisited the banks of the 
Nile, spent with suffering, and not 
having tasted animal food for four 
months, One of his amusements 
while in Dar-Fir deserves to be 
mentioned. 

He purchased two tions, whom 
he tamed and rendered familiar. 
One of them, being bought at four 
months old, acquired most of the 
habits of a dog. He took great 
pleasure in feeding them, and ob- 
serving their actions and manners. 
Many moments of languor were 
soothed by the company of these 
animals. 

In 1797, he travelled in Syria 
and Palestine, and visited Acre, 
Tripoli, Damascus, the ruins of Bal- 
bec, Aleppo, and, journeying thence 
through Asia Minor, Constantinople. 
On the 16th of September, 1798, he 
arrived in London, after an absence 
of nearly seven years, which it may 
be seen from our rapid sketch, were 
passed iv an extraordinary manner, 
whether we consider the countries 
visited, or the hardships endured by 
the traveller. 

Unfortunately for the public cu- 
riosity, Mr. Browne had lost some 
of his most valuable journals ; but 
still enough remained to form that 
volame of Travels in Africa, Egypt, 
and Syria, which he published in 
1800; which, notwithstanding its 
novelty, and geographical value, has 
(owing to its abrupt and artificial 
style, and other more serious objec- 
tions,) never become popular. 

No sooner was his publication 
completed, than the autbor resumed 
his rambling life. In the summer of 
1300 he quitted England, and taking 
Berlin and Vienna on his way, ar- 
rived at Trieste, where he remained 
some time. Athens, Smyrna, and 
again Constantinople, were the ob- 
jects of his research; and a very 
interesting tour from the Turkish 
capital across Asia Minor to Antioch 
followed. Subsequently, he visited 
Cyprus, Egypt, Salanika, Mount 
Athos, Albania, the Ionian Islands, 
| and Venice, where he rested some 
} time, in 1802-3. From Venice, in 
the latter year, he went to Sicily, 
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explored the classical remains of | took his departure from Tabriz, ac- 


that island, and examined the volca- 
nic Archipelago, known by the name 
of the Lipari. Returning reluctantly 
to London, he made some arrange- 
ments for publishing the fruits of 
these travels, but never carried the 
design into execution. In London, 
Mr. Browne lived retiredly, giving 
his time to study, and the society 
of a few select friends. His general 


alemeanour was cold,unamiable, and | 


repulsive. 

In 1805-6,though not much delight- 
ed with native scenery, Mr. Browne 
made a tour of Ireland, and was 
much gratified with his excursion. 

“ After several years had been 
thus passed by Mr. Browne, his 
ruling passion returned; his present 
course of life became insipid and 
irksome, and he began to meditate 
new expeditions. His imagination 
naturally recurred to some of those 
adventurous schemes which he had 
formed: in early life; and ke seems 
once to have had thoughts of apply- 
ing, at this period, to the Directors 
of the East India Company, for per- 
mission to travel into Thibet. - Bat 
after due consideration of this and 
other projects, he fixed at Jength 
upon the Tartar city of Samarcand 
and the central region of Asi around 
it, as the objects towards which his 
attention should now be directed. 

Having made the necessary ar- 
rangements in this country, for a 
jong absence, he took his departure 
from England in the summer of 
1812, and proceeded, in the first place 
to Constantinople; from whence, at 
the sue¢gestion of Mr. Tenant, he 
made a diligent, but fruitless, search 
for the meteoric stone, which is 
mentioned by the Pariaa Chronicle 
and the Natural History of Pliny to 
havefallea at Kgos-potamos,in the 
ancient Thrace. From Constanti- 
nople he went, about the close of the 
year, to Smyrna; and thence, in 
the spring of 1813, proceeded, ina 
north-easterly direction, through 
Asia Minor and Armenia (the Per- 
sian road), to Erzeraim and reached 
Tabriz, on the first of June. No 
traces of this journey have been 
found among his papers. 

Towards the end of the summer 
ef 1813, having completed the pre- 
parations for his journey, he atlength 











companied by two servants, from 
Teheran, the present capital of Per- 
sia, intending to proceed from 
thence into Tartary. He passed on 
the second day througha part of the 
Persian army, which was encamped 
at the distance of 36 miles from Ta- 
briz. What subsequently happened 
can only be known from the testi- 
mony of those who accompanied 
him. After some days, both the ser- 
vants returned with an account that, 
after advancing to a place near the 
river Kizil Ozan, about 120 miles 
from Tabriz, the party had been at- 
tacked by a banditti ; and that Mr. 
Browne had been dragged a short 
distance from the road, where he was 
plundered and murdered, but that 
they were suffered to escape. They 
brought back with them a double 
barrelled gun and a few other effects, 
known tohave beenin Mr. Browne’s 
possession. At the instance of Sir 
yore Ouseley, soldiers were imme- 
diately dispatched to the spot de- 
scribed; with orders to bring back 
Mr. Browne’s remains, and to make 
a strict search for the murderers. 
On their return, they reported to the 
government that they had failed in 
both these objects; but they had 
fully ascertained the fact of Mr. 
Browne’s death, and had found some 
portions of hisclothes, which, having 
been made at Constantinople, were 
very distinguishable from those worn 
in Persia. They added, that they 
had been unable to discover any 
traces or remains of the body, which 
was believed to have been aban- 
doned to beasts of prey. Notwith- 
Standing this report, the search for 
his remains appears to have been 
afterwards continued ; and some 
bones,said to be those of Mr. Browne, 
were brought to ‘abriz; which hav- 
ing been deposited in a cedar chest, 
were interred, with due respect, 
in the neighbourhood of the town. 
The spot was happily chosen near 
the grave of Thevenot,the celebrated 
French traveller, who died in this 
part of Persia about a eentury and 
a half before. 

So perished a very enterprizing 
and altogether extraordinary man, 
at a period when much was to be 
expected from his labours, and when 
we may say the cyes of three quar- 
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ters of the ancient world were fixed 
upon his adyenturous carcer. 

In his person he was thin, and 
rather aboye the middle size, of a 
dark complexion, and a graye and 
pensive cast of countenance. His 
manners towards strangers were re- 
served, cold, and oriental ; but he 
could occasionally rejax from this 
gravity, and his society and conyer- 
sation had great charms for the few 
friends with whom he would thus 
unbend himself. 

His moral character was desery- 
jng of every praise. He was friendly 
and sincere, distinguished for the 
steadiness of his attachments, and 
capable of acts of great kindness. 
Though far from being affluent, he 
was liberal and generous in ne com- 
mou degree. He was perfectly dis- 
juterested, and had high principles 
of honour; and (what is very im- 
postant, with reference to his cha 
yacter as.a traveller and geograpbi- 
cal discoverer,) was a man of exact 
and scrupylous veracity. 

He had no briljiancy or guick- 
ness of parts; but he was a great 
lover of labour, and cultivated his 
fayourite studies with intense and 
mnremmitsieg assiduity. He was a 
man of erudition, and may be ranked 
among the learned orientalists of 
modern times. But that which prin- 
opel distinguished him, and in 
which he was certainly unrivalled, 
was a familiar and intimate ac- 
quajniance with the manners and 
customs of eastern nations, and the 
minute details of their prayers and 
ablutions. It was this knowledge, 
the result of lung and.patient obser- 
yation, which enabled him to per- 
souvate the oriental character with an 
exactness and propricty which has 
rarely, perbaps, been equalled. 

The leading principle of his cha- 
racter was a lofty ambitian, a de- 
sire of signalizing himself by some 
memorable achievement. On open- 
ing his will, which was made a few 
days before he left England, a paper 
in his hand-writing was found en- 
closed, contaiping a remarkable pas- 
sage from one of Pindar’s odes, high- 
ly impressive of that generous am- 
bition and contempt of danger and 
death, which are the true inspiring 
principles of great cnterprizes. Pro- 
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bably his most intimate friends had 
not been fully aware, before the ap- 

earance of this paper, of the rea] 
force oi his character, and of those 
powerful and deep feelings, which 
the habitual reserve and coldness of 
his manners effectually concealed 
from observaticn. 

[Extracts from the papers of Mi 





Browne will appear in future nnnaers 


FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE 
PRESENT AGE. 
(Ceatinued from Page 323,} 


Tr would be unjust to decide on 
the merits ef Mrs. Hannah More, 
chiefly from her poetry. In verse 
she seldom attains bigher excellence 
than elegance of style and correct 
ness of expression. Her tragedies 
are cold dialogues, in stately blank 
verse, whieh exhibit occasional vi- 
gour of thought, Lut are not steeped 
either in faucy or in passion. The 
violence of her eatastrephes forms a 
singular contrast to the declamatory 
expressions of sorrow, not deep bat 
loud, by whichthey are preceded. It 
is on her moral anit religious essays 
that she will bujid the most enduring 
part of Ler fame. She has great 
earnestness of expostulation, great 
purity of thought, and great felicity 
of language. Without any insane 
guadiness of phraseology—with no 
seewing effort to write splendid 
things—she iliustrates every subject 
with beautiful images. If she clothes 
truth, it is in the chastest attire. Her 
ouly fault as a moralist is her want 
of genial and expansive sympathy. 
She looks at humanity as froma dis- 
tance, from a height of personal vir- 
tue, likea being of another sphere, 
It is not that she wants charity—for 
she pities all human weaknesses,and 
is anxious to relieve all human dis- 
tresses; but she dves not grasp her 
fellows with a warm and eordial 
hand, or regard their errors with that 
Spirit of allowance which those al- 
ways feel who live tenderly along 
the lines of human sympathies. We 
are not in love with the heroine of 
Coelebs. Still we must not forget 
that Mrs. More has done much to 
soften the prejudices of bigotry 
among those who weald searcely 
‘ have listened to her had she becy 
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Jess apart from the work. Those 
will read Caclebs, who turao from the 
divine Clarissa with pious horror. 
The admirers. of Mrs, More can 
scarcely regard the drama as an ac- 
cursed thing. Thus are bigets car- 
ried a little ont. of themselves and 


-their sect, and made to feel that | 


humanity is made of other stuff than 
systems or creeds. 

Mrs. Barbauld, like Mrs. More, 
excels chiefly in prose. She is one 
of the most elegant of modern essay- 
ists. The justice, the wisdom, and 
the beanty, of her ‘ Essay on the 
Folly of Inconsistent Expecta- 
tions,” cannot be praised too highly. 
Witbout ia the least overstepping 
the fit imits to ornament in prose, 
she often gives a pleasure nearly 
similar te that excited by exquisite 
poetry. Her hymns for children 
breathe a tenderness whieh Chris. 
tianity sodivinely inspires fer those 
little ones. 


In extent and accuracy of obser- | 


vation Miss Edgeworth has no rival. 
Her vivacity is equable—her good 
sense striking—and her raillery 
graceful, beyond that of any living 
writer, Her delineations of fashiona- 
ble manvers.are delightfully spirited. 
She catches, with infinite skill, the 
gay ‘bubbles that float on the light 
stream of fashion, and fixes them as 
delicate crystallizations for ever. 
Nor are her pictures of rustic life, 
especially those taken from the Irish 
poor, less true. But it is only in her 
characters, or in detached seenes, 
that she excels. She has no felicity 
of conceiving, or skill of developing, 
the plot of a novel. She contrives, 
indeed, to cover the ill-united parts 
of her story by a veil of airy and 
glittering drapery; but we can 
scarcely avoid feeling the want of 
unity and strength. In consequence 
of this defect, the practical good 
sense of her novels is often singu- 
larly contrasted with the improbable 
and wild incidents on which they 
are founded. The change ip Ennui 
of the earl into a peasant, and the 
Strange catastrophe of Belinda, are 
Striking examples of an error inte 
Which writers of novels, who have no 
touch of the romantic, necessarily 
fall, They strive to supply the deti- 
ciency by resorting to mere extravae 


gance of incident, as those who | 
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would be orators without feeling or 
| imagination, accumslate a profusion 
| of gorgeous epithets. As a moral 
| teacher, Miss Edgewerth “ wants a 
heart.” We do not mean that she 
fails to adveeate kind affections, or 
that a spirit of tenderness does not 
breathe in her works, but that the 
virtues she recommends have ne 
root in feelings or in principles that 
cannot be shaken. Their fibres are 
not inherently entwined in the living 
rock which no mortal ehanges can 
alter. They are planted in the shift- 
ing sands of earthly utility and ex- 
pedience. She does not ‘warm: our 
hearts with sentiments or pictures of 
pure disinterestedness—she iacites 
us not to goodness because it is ia 
itself Jovely—she exhorts us to vir- 
tue only by showing how great are 
its gains. Variously aid admira- 
bly as she has treated of human life, 
| she never seems to regard! it as the 
infaney of an eternal being. She 
does not represent the noblest feel- 
| ings of the soul as having the prin- 
ciple of eternity in them, nor its af- 
fections as casting influeuces beyond 

the grave. In her works there is 
little devoted heroism—no beauty of 
soul assailed from incumbrances of 
time—no “ glorious triumph exceed- 
ing love.” Lady Delacour appears 
to us the loftiest and most imagina- 
tive of her creations. This lady, 
who, believing herself afflicted with 
a loathsome disease, and approach- 
ing speedily to a terrible death, con- 
tinues nightly to enchant the unsus- 
pecting world of fashion, has some- 
thing of a martyr’s spirit. Her in- 
imitable grace—her brilliant wit— 
the careless charm of all her actions 
in the foreground—with the contrast 
of her anguish and heroism in deep 
shadow—form a picture which we 
scarcely hesitate to regard as sub- 
lime. Why will not Miss Edge- 
worth exhibit the heroism with 
which she has invested a woman of 
fashion, as resting on a moveless 
principle, and exerted ina generous 
cause? 

Mrs. Opie’s powers difler almost 
as widely as possible from these of 
Miss Exlgeworth. Her sensibility is 
the charm of her works. She is 
strong in the weaknesses of the 








heart. Did she did not fall into one 
uphappy error, she would have few 
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rivals in opening ‘ the sacred source 


of sympathetic tears.”” She too often | 


mistakes the shocking for the pathe- 
tic—“ on horror’s head horrors ac- 
comulates,”—and heaps wrongs on 


wrongs on the defenceless head of | 


the reader. This is the more to be 
regretted, as. she has shewn herselt 
capable of that genuine pathos which 
calls forth such.tears only as are de- 
licious. But who can endure a mad- 
man, who, having broken from his 
keepers, unconsciously pursues his 
daughter, whose conduct has occa- 
sioned his insanity, and bursts into 
horrid laughter? Haman life has 
enough of real misery, without those 
additions being made to it by an 
amateur in sorrow. It is neither plea- 
sant nor profitable to contemplate 
in speculation unadorned, unretieved 
agonies. It may be laid down as an 
axiom, that, when we feel inclined 
to resort to the recollection that the 
tale is fictitious, in order to relieve 
our feelings, its author is mistaken. 
Let Mrs. Opie give us pictares of 
exquisite tenderness as well as grief 
-—of love enduring amidst distress— 
of hope building up, amidst earthly 
woe, its mansions ef rest in the 
skies—or let her fringe her darkest 
clouds of sorrow with the golden 
tints of the imagination; and the of- 
tener she will thus beguile us of our 
tears, the more shall we thank and 
esteem her. 

How tender and delicious is the 
pathos of the author of Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s school! She does not lacerate, 
but mellow and soften the heart. 
How soft is her story of the child who 


is often brought by her father asa | 
treat to her mother’s grave—who is | 


taught to read there on the tomb- 
stone, and who thus learns to think 
of the grave as a soft and green bed 
of peace and joy! How affectingly 
does the girl draw her uncle, return- 
ed from sea, to the scene of her se- 
rious but not mournful ponderings, 
unconscious of the pain she is inflict- 
ing! Most touching is the contrast 
thus shewn, of the sense of death in 
childhood and in sadder years. 
Others have directed their attention 
to improve the understanding. It 
has been the better part of this au- 
thor to nurture the imagination and 
cherish the affections. She is the 
only writer for children who seems 
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to have a fitting respect for those 
whom she addresses. She does nét 
feel for infancy merely as a season of 
ignorance and want; she knows that 


| itis also the time of reverence and 





of wonder—of confiding love and 
boundless hope—of * splendour in 
the grass; of glory in the flower.” 
She strives, therefore, not merely to 
impart knowledge, but to preserve 
those high prerogatives of childhood 
which man is so seldom permitted to 
retain. And well is she qualified for 
the delightful work. She assumes 
the tone, not of condescension, but 
of equal Jove. She supplies food for 
the imagination, by connecting Jofty 
thoughts and glorious images with 
tamiliar things, and gently ** laps the 
prisoned soul” of her young read- 
ers * in Klysiam.” In Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School, and in the Poetry for 
Children, she surrounds childhood 
with kindred sanctities, and spreads 
over its pictures of serious joy an ex- 
quisite enamel, which may long pre- 
serve them from the contaminations 
of the world. She is ‘ a sister every 
way,” in mind as in blood, to the 
author of John Woodville and Rosa- 
mond Gray—to him who has revived 
the antique beauty of a nobler age, 
and refreshed our literature with old 
English humour,fancy, and kindness. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 5. 
Verum, inquis, amo; veram mihi dic ite. 
Pers. 

In the essays of the celebrated 
Lord Bacon there is a remark on one 
of the most important derelictions of 
our duty, that possesses much of the 
quaintness of the age in which he 
wrote, and is not free from its obscu- 
rity; but so great is my respect for 
that vast authority, that I now only 
suspect the perspicuity of the obser- 
vation, as I might otherwise be dis- 
posed to dowbt its trath: “ Man,” 
says he, ** lies for the sake of the lie 
itself.” Does he mean that a man 
so acts from a belief in the gratifica- 
ion it will produce? If so, there can- 
not be a more intuitive proposition. 
A preference of the immediate or re- 
mote result is the common impulse 
of our nature; and LT cannot there- 
fore suppose that he meant to bury 
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x0 plain a truth in the profoundity of | 


a philosophical aphorism. At the 
first blush indeed it is somewhat 
paradoxical, and seems to imply 


the strange opinion, that the act | 


arose from itself. But this construc- | 
| as he whose equipage is raised on 


tion is less probably correct than the 
former; and I am reduced to the ne- 
cessity of confessing that [ am al- 
most as far from perceiving what the 
author meant as from comprebend- 
ing the assertion. 

As in the grand operations of na- 
ture itis a proof of her wise economy 
that even her supposed imperfections 
are productive of some advantage, 
so the same circumstance is observ- 
able in works of art. Obscurity, the 
greatest defect of composition, is not 
without its use: it acts as an enig- 
ma, and we think more deeply on a 
subject when we are interested in 
developing its mysteries. Having 


stumbled on this hidden sentiment of 


the great Lacon, I gradually dropped 
into a reflection on the present mo- 
tives of falsehood, and thence sprung 
the present speculation. 

In the present dissertation I shall 
endeavour to distinguish as much as 
possible the conseqnences from the 
motives of this offence. The former 
have already been treated of by mo- 
ral and religious writers to their full- 
est extent, and in every point of 
view. But although they are as dif- 
ferent in their nature as cause and 
ellect, they may not be so easily se- 





parable; and in treating of the one | 
we find ourselves in perpetual danger | 


of falling into the other. 
fence, as in others, the consequences 


are of most importance to society, | 
| intention, or noxious in its conse- 


whilst the motive principally allects 
the offender, and graduates his guilt. 

Of motives, the meanest and most 
despicable is zain. Exclusive of its 


In this of- | 


being a direct violation of the sacred | 


Jaw, it is more dangerous as it can- 
not be guarded against, and needs 
only the sanction of an oath to be 
punishable with banishment, or the 
formality of writing with death. A 


forgery is a written lie; and from the | 


greater certainty of the former, aad 
the possible extent of its effects 
alone, with reference to the motive, 
the law varies the degree of punish- 
ment. The criminality of their au- 
thor is the same; aod to him whv lies 
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for lacre the adage is applicable, The 
halter keeps him honest. 

Nearly related to gain is vanity. 
A falsehood to enhance our own im- 
portance is a social robbery. Merit, 
like wealth, is a relative term; and 


stolen pelf dishonestly eclipses his 
more honourable but less aspiring 
companion, so he who lies to obtain 
au immaculate reputation, and blazes 
with a surreptitious excellence, robs 
his neighbour of that just portion of 
applause with which society would 
otherwise reward his shaded virtues. 

Of the same principle, but some- 
what more pardonable than the Jast, 
is a lie to avoid punishment or censure. 
The lie is indefensible, and adds to 
the offence it was meant to hide; 
but the weakness of humanity steps 
in to palliate what it cannot defend. 
Even this species of falsehood is pu- 
nishable in Turkey by branding the 
offender in the forehead with a red- 
hot iron. 

But of every motive the worst is 
malignity, or to gratify the passions 
of revenge or lust. Of the first ae- 
cessity may be pleaded as the cause, 
and the others arise from intellectual 
weakness: but this proceeds from a 
natural badness of heart, that admits 
of neither cure or excuse. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; "tis something, 


nothing, 
"Iwas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 
But he that filches f.om me my good name 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And leaves me poor indeed, 
SuaksPrane. 


It may sometimes happen that a 
falsehood is neither malevolent ia the 


quences, Although it may scem 
wrong to inculcate a principle which 
is at variance with the gravity or 
dulness of some, and the religious 
zeal or allected severity of others, it 
is an inevitable inference from what 
has been said, that when a falsehood 
is innocent in motive and effect, the 
character of the actor neither rises 
or falls in the scale of morality. It 
is then distinguished by the milder 
appellation of fiction; and to this 
head may be referred innumerable 
stories that give life to gaiety and 
goud humour, ‘To indulge in fiction 
may, however, be deemed rather a 
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privilege than 4 right; and care must 
be taken that no harm results from 
its exércise: for as a bad motive de- 
serves punishment though no mis- 
ehief-ensué, so mankind are not to 
disregard the motive,and proportions 
the punishment to the consequentes. 
The sufferers will not discriminate 
between wanton folly and malevolent 
licentiousness. 

But if thete be some so morose as 
to quarrel with its possible innocence, 
what will be said to the opinion that 
circumstances may not only deprive 
it of its viralence, but may éven ren- 
deritcommendatory. This doctrine 
eannot be better illustrated than by 
a quotation from a celebrated law- 
book, composed in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, entitled * The 
Doctor and Student, and the Per- 
formance of Christopher St. Ger- 
man.” Its ingenious author puts the 
following question into the mouth of 
the student: “ If a man intending to 
slay another ask me where that man 
is, is it not better for mé to lie, and 
say I cannot tell where he is, though 
I know it, than to shew where he is, 
whereupon marther should follow?” 
To which this notable reply is made: 
* Sometime a man for the eschewing 
of a greater evil may do a less. evil, 
and then the less is no offence in 
him; and so it is in the case that 
thou hast put, wherein, because it is 
less offence to say he woteth not 
where he is, though he know where 
he is, than it is to shew where he is, 
whereupon murther should follow, 
it is therefore no sin to say he woteth 
not where he is: for every man is 
bound to love his neighbour, and if 
he shew in this case where he is, 
knowing his death should follow 
thereupon, it seemeth that he loved 
him not, ne that he did not to him as 
he would be done to.” 


CORNWALL LITERARY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION, 


On Tuesday evening the 18th ult. 
the Rev. Mr. Polwhele delivered a 
Lecture on Taste,to the Members of 
the above Institution, at the Town- 
Hall, Truro. 

The Rev. Gentleman commenced 
by Stating, that it was not without a 
considerable degree of reluetance he 





determined no longer to Fesist the 
repeated solicitations of those who 
had invited him, in the most flatter. 
ing manner, to take some part in 
the prolusions of their Literary In- 
stitation. Whilst he assented to 
their wishes, he could not but feel 
he made a sacrifice of his own con- 
sciousness of insufficiency, to his 
desire to offer a public testimony of 
his respect for their talents and 
learning. Not that he would pro- 
voke the charge of affectation by 
disclaiming alt pretensions to a eer- 
tain rank among writers whose love 
of literature have prompted them to 
contribute to the elegant amusements 
of society. In a country arrived at 
a high state of civilization such 
amusements are of incalculable use. 
Whilst they assist in relieving the 
sternness of science, in softening the 
severity of systems, in dispelling 
almost the doubts of scepticism, 
they lead to the cultivation of that 
ingenious disposition, and to the re- 
finement of that sensibility, to which 
not only “ the little moralities” (as 
they have been called), but the most 
amiable virtues, are attribatable. 
To that state of civilization this 
country has unquestionably arrived, 
Nor distant as our situation is from 
the great commercial mart—from 
the seat of ** manners living as they 
rise,” should we deem ourselves 
any way inferior, even to the metro- 
polis itself,in those arts that“sweeten 
and embellish life.” 

The pleasares which arise from 
pursuits strictly philosophical are 
not, perhaps, so generally diffused 
as those which result from scientific 
energies. When it is considered 
that in science (in its more general 
acceptation) persons of varivus sta- 
tions, ckaracters, and complexions 
are early and late initiated and in- 
stracted—from the lowest mechanic 
who redaces his miathematics to 
practical use, to the astronomet 
whose patrimony is the stars—and 
that few, in comparison, are taught 
more than the mere rudiments of 
classical literature (as the learned 
professions to which such literature 
is chiefly subservient, are compara- 
tively but few)—weare not towonder 
at so slight a relish for the polite 
arts, as is discoverable even amor: 
men of no ordinary attainments. 
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“The dominions of Literary Taste, 
then, are not of ample extent.” ‘Let 
Literary Taste is not confined to 
poets or to artists. Many there are, 
who, possessing noinventive talents, 
ro powets to execute,have percep- 
tions sensitive and quick to en- 
joy the productions of others, and 
discernment nice and discriminating 
in comparing those productions with 
that prototype of which they are 
copies—that common prototype, the 
volume of universal nature. 

In what taste consists, or, rather, 
on what it depends, may not, perhaps 
be easy of definition, as on this 


point there has been a diversity of 


opinions—he had almost said, from 
Longinus to Alison—though, indeed, 
neither Longinus nor Quintilian, 
nor any one of the critics of anti- 
quity, ever entered into the abstract 
question. Modern writers ‘seem to 
eoncur in their acceptation of taste, 
as not a simple, but a compound 
idea; and it may be concisely de- 
fined as consisting of sensibility and 
judgment. According to Burke, “it 
is made up of a perception of the 
primary pleasures of sense, of the 
secondary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, and of the conclusions of the 
reasoning faculty concerning the 
human passions, manners, and ac- 
tions.” In considering “ the plea- 
sures of Taste,”” he should first look 
to its field of action—the sublime 


and the beautiful of naturé and of 


art; secondly, he should describe 
its energies in the mind of its pos- 
sessor; and, thirdly, he should de- 
scend to its exemplification in pecu- 
liar scenery, or view it as illustrated 
In sensible creations. He possessed 
® poem in M.S. formed on this plan, 
tn three parts, the subjects of which 
are distinctly treated as he had 
Stated them. It is a mere sketch; 
but its author would not be averse 
toa partial communication of it to 
the present audience, nor indeed to 
any criticisms on particalar pas- 
Sages, that are not anonymous. As 
4’ specimen, he should beg their can- 
did attention to the more descriptive 
places. 

At the opening of the first part, 
We are presented with a sketch of 
the first created man, as he is af- 
fected through the medium of the 
Senses, by external objects. It is 
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: asserted, that all have taste in a 








certain degree. But, involved ina 
variety of meaner cases, most men 
have little leisure for contemplation, 
and acting from mercenary motives, 
become indifferent to what, in more 
ingenuous minds, excite the purest 
pleasure. If they are attracted at 
all to nature or its imitations, the 
sublime, not the beautifal—the wild 
—the wonderful—occasions strong 
and transitory, rather than delight- 
ful emotions. The more sublime 
scenery innature is then described— 
and next, the beautiful; and (in de- 
scending to an analysis cf the land- 
scape) colour and sound—simple 
and in assemblage. In the transi- 
tion from nature to art, bowers and 
grottos arise, and expand into tem- 
ples and pyramids; and from the 
rude stupendous monument, we pass 
to the productions of more cultivated 
taste, in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting; and frem picture to poctry 
and music. Thepleasures we derive 
from these exhibitions depends, in a 
great measure,on association orreflec- 
tion. The Rey. Gentleman proceeded 
toread extracts of the poem,which our 
limits preclude the possibility of giv- 
ing. The following are specimens:— 


“* Say, dawning into life, thro’ depths of 
night, 

When Nature rose to meet the fount of 
light, 

When “ the great Sun” commenc’d his 
stately march, 

And splendors stream’d o'er all the ethe- 
real arch, 

When infant Spring in vivid verdare 
glow’d, 

And, in the expanse of azure, Ocean 
flow’d— 

Say, as first kindling on the dazzled eve, 

Open’d the fruittul Earth, the Seas, the 
Sky— 

How, in a thriiling maze of transport, ran 

‘’he sense of pleasure thre’ the soulof man! 

While the creation shone, disclosed to 
sight, 

Fell, how primordiat beauty breath’d de- 
light! 2 

His mystic self, amidst the vast unknown, 

\ndall he saw around him seein'd as one. 

And, hark! what soands trom wave to 
wave impeli’d, 

Far off and wide, what rising murmurs 
swell’d! 

Hark! ‘twas the dashing of the distant 
spray 

That roll’d in liquid lapse and died away. 

He starts, and listens, won lering, till 
more near 

The breeze comes rustling to his cherish’d 
ear, 


oo 
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** But midst the palmy shasle, the ce- 
darn grove, 

From many a warbler floats melodious 
love! 

It seem'd as if a music all his own 

Were audible in each spontaneous tone— 

From his own pulses, as with picasure 
stor’d, 

Elicited from every living chord. 
“* Nor shrub of spicy bloom, nor odo- 

tous flower, 

Gives less to rapture the Juxurions hour, 

Whilst from a new sensation tranc’d he 
steals 

Congenial bliss! the spirit of the vales! 

Soft o’er his turfy couch the vine leaves 
play’d, 

Dane'd to young aiis, and wove their 
light and shade— 

On auburn traces bade a radiance break, 

And in cool whispers fann’d his glowing 
cheek !”’ 
The subject of the second part is the 

progress and perfection of Taste :— 
* But can that sober Taste the scene 


array 
With beauties to adorn the poct's lay— 
Inspire an air, a tincture, or a tone, 
A lustre beaming from herselt alone— 
And bid fresh glories radiate and sur- 
prise, “a . er 
As in new groups familiar objects rise? 
Hath she in many a tender image trae’d 
Some lovely form, some featare of the 
past? ; 
Seen once again the days of youth draw 
near, 
And on her own sweet vision dropp'd a 
tear? 
“If where the pencil’s free expres- 
sions court 
The gazer’s eye, discerning Taste resort, 
She marks each shape, nor sciuples to 
compare 
With nature every lincament and air ; 
* . ad . . 


And wins a } olfe, or( moment more snb- 
lime) 
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In the exemplification of Taste, in 
the third part, are introduced an 
elegant Mansion-house, its Park 
and Woodlands, Xe. 

“ Spir:t of Grecian taste! to thee 

again, 
To thee do I address my closing strain ; 
Come, gentle spirit! O come, ethereal 
power, 
Shade these white cliffs and breathe 
through ev'ry bower ; 








A dyin 
time. j 
*“* Nor less the Lyric Muse, | 

Bard, 

Claims her cool cognizance, her calm 

regard. | 


i Chatham, from tho graxp of 


or Epic 


** Curst be the hour, when ill-directed 
rage 
Dissolved thesympathies of many an age! 
Ah! was it less than sacrilege remov'd, 
What Phideas wrought and Pericles ap- 
“ov'd? 
prov di - ‘ » m 


clime 
Have bid their polish mock consuming 
time ; 
And long disfeatur’d in the lichen’s crust, 
Long had they dropp’d and crumbled 
into dust, 
Haid some rash Elgin his devoted prev 
Snateh’d to these shores amidst the briny 
spray, 


} 
« There only could that soft luxurious | 
; 
} 
| 


Smooth the rude slope, the marshy low. 
land swell, 

And with pure sunbeams pierce the som- 
brous dell ; 

Bid o'er wild wastes luxuriant foliage 
heave, 

And through deep dells conduct the glit- 
tering wave ; 

To sweetest notes attune the harmonious 
Muse, 

And give to Dadal art sublimer views: 

So shall yon Genius of the British Isles, 

Caress thee joyous, in thy liberal smiles ; 

Protect thee if thou visit Greece once 
more, 

e * 2 . . 

Yes! till fair Greece (that owes her let- 
ter'd stores 

To thee, thus wafted from the British 
shores) 

Allow to Albion a transcendant claim, 

And nurse, rekindled, ** the Religious 
flame,” 

And Athens raise, where superstition 
strode, 

Her noblest altar—to “ the living God.” 
Such are described, and he thought 

justly described, the results of a cor- 

rect Taste, in a moral and religious 

point of view. He was perfectly 

persuaded that no surer criterion 

can be established by which to de- 

termine whether a person really pos- 

sesses Taste or not, than the inno- 

cence of his life, the inoffensive quiet 

of his domestic habits, his religious- 

ness, or his disposition to Piety. He 


| was very far from asserting, that 


where moral sentiment and a devo- 
tional spirit exist, Taste must exist 
also; but he was firmly of opinion, 
that there can be no true Taste, as 
assorted, or exercised in concert 
with mental depravity or a corrupt 
heart. To have a lively relish for 
the beauties of nature, or the imita- 
tion of these beauties, requires sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Where allecta- 
tation or disingcnuousness predomi- 
nates—where hypocrisy or dissimu- 
lation forms a leading feature of the 
moral character,those early associa- 
tions which are subsidiary to Taste, 
must be necessarily perverted or 
obscured. He in whose bosom the 
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sensibilities of virtue have died , tone and tendency of Lord Byron’s 


away—who has no pleasure in the 
consciousness of a spotless heart— 
may (in the spring, for instance,) 
contemplate the renovation ot his 
woods, or the recent colouring of his 
meadows and his lawn, with a mo- 
mentary satisfaction—but that sa- 
tisfaction will be a mere sensual 
emotion. The animal that grazes 


his tields may boast a keener relish, | 


rejoicing in the new verdurc and the 
freshness of its pastures 
He likewise conceived that cor- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
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rectness of Taste is scarcely compa- | 


tible with those irregularities and 
excesses which tend to extinguish 
the love of home. Amidst the levities 
that flutter through the circles of 
dissipation, the fine feeling, whichis 
an essential part of Taste, is con- 
tinually wearing away. The attrition, 
though imperceptible, is perpetual. 
In the collision of various charac- 
ters, of which the greater number in 
the circles of fashion will be always 
uncongenial with his own, the man 
of sentiment will inconsciously lose 
some particles (if he might so ex- 
press it) of his proper self— will 
suffer, every hour, an original colou 
to fly off—a discriminating trait to 
fade—at any future period, irreco- 
verable. But however this may be, 
he was well convinced, that mental 
disorder is wholly inconsistent with 
Taste; and it may arise not only 
from the bad influence of promiscu- 
ous society, but from a man’s own 
secret thoughts and meditations. It 
may spring froma sceptical disposi- 
tion—an irreligious mind—which 
will view theimages of things through 
a false medium, and throw a shade 


—_——~— 


ee 


of melancholy at the same moment | 


over the natural and the moral 
world. That there is an indissolu- 
ble connexion between moral and 
physical beauty, was a favourite 
tenct of Plato, adopted and illus- 
trated by Lord Shaftesbury. How 
mueh was it to be lamented that the 
Noble Theist was not disposed to 
carry his views beyond the limits of 
the Grecian philosophy—that he so 
wilfully shut his cyes on the splen- 
dor of truth, whilst all that is sub- 
lime, all that is beautiful in mo- 


rality, had opened upon him in the | 
the finest energies of taste 


Christian system!—Mr. Polwhele 
then proceeded to animad vert on the 


productions, which he denominated 


| ** rhapsodies,” containing ** more ime 


piety that poetry, more viciousness than 
elezance.”— His Lordship’s poems he 
considered as “ Jibels on the whole 


| human species,” evidently discover- 
| ing ** a malicious pleasure in diffus- 


ing the venom of infidelity.” Scarce- 


| ly had he observed in any other wri- 


ter such a deficiency in first princi- 
ples—such dark insinuations—dis- 
tortions of the Truth, so revolting — 
such a gloominess in his views of 
men’s destination. In his poetry it 
is in vain we look for that moral 
harmony, which has been fincly 
termed ** the Music of the Soul.” 
After some farther animadversions 
on the tendency of Lord Byron’s 
poetry,the lecturer proceeded to pass 
a high elogium on four gentlemen, 
natives of Cornwail, distinguished 
for their virtues and taste, who have 
died within the Jast few years: he 
alluded to the late John Stackhouse, 
Esq. of Bath, Sir Vyel Vyvyan, 
Bart. Francis Gregor, Esq. and the 
Rey. William Gregor. We regret 
that our limits will not allow us io 
follow Mr. Polwhele through this 
part of his lecture,in which he enu- 
merated the particular walks of lite- 
rature and of taste, adorned by each 
of these lamented and highly respect- 


| able individuals, who so fully exem- 


plified the union of the Christian, 
the Scholar, and the Gentleman. Of 
the literary productions of Mr. Stack- 
house, particularly his Nereis Bri- 
tannica, he spoke in terms of high 
encomium, as exhibiting, in one 
view, the splendid attainments of 
that gentleman in Natural Philose- 
phy and Grecian learning. 

In contemplating these beautiful 
results of Taste in union with vir- 


| tue, at a distance from the murmurs 


| its ** sweet influences” 


of faction or the stratagems of ambi- 
tion—in the silent recess “ where 
the stranger intermeddleth not”’— 
in the very bosom of family retire- 
ment—he was forcibly struck with 
the coincidence of sucha scene, and 
with the ge- 
nuine female character, when justly 
appreciated—with the female mind 
in its happiest state of cultivation. 
la truth, it is in woman that we hail 
its lovee 
lincss—its clegance—its delicacy ; 
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it is in woman that imagination has | ment of ambition, of revenge, of SPpo- 


treasured up comforts to alleviate 
every misfortune —enjoyments to 
render life a paradise. Surely, where 
Taste is unallectedly, usconsciously 
displayed in the gracefulness or dig- 
nity of her person—in her dress and 
manners—aud much more in the care 
and education of her offspring, and 
in the just econowy of herhousehold, 
the visions of imagination are almost 
realized ; and (with the accomplished 
Cornelia) her brightest embellish- 
ments are—her children! 





ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES, 
Apologue, No. 8. 
PORCUPINE, 

Tue porcupine, though formidable 
in appearance, is in disposition per- 
fectly inoflensive. It lives on fruits, 
roots, and different kinds of vegeta- 
bles—sleeps in the day, and feeds 
during the night. Some naturalists 
have asserted that it discharges its 
quills against its assailants ; but this 
opinion is now knowa to be erro- 
neous. Although, however, this ani- 
mal does not possess, with regard to 
offensive war, the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which error has supposed, 
it is sufficiently armed to resist or 
repel the attacks of creatures much 
stronger than itself; for, when irri- 
tated or alarmed, it raises its quills, 
which form an ellfectaal safeguard to 
the body, being from ten to fifteen 
inches in length, thick in the middle, 
and extremely sharp at the points, 
and from this cause few aninnals are 
capable of injuring it. The late Sir 
Ashton Lever for some time kept a 
poreupine, which he frequently turn- 
ed out on the grass behind his house, 
to play with a tame leopard and a 
Newfoundland dog. These animals 
always began to pursue the porcu- 
pine, as soon as they were set at li- 
berty; but when the object of their 
pursuit found it impossible to escape 
by flight, it dexterously thrust its 
head into some corner, and erected 
its quills, with which its pursuers 
wounded their noses, until they quar- 
relled between themselves, aud thus 
afforded itan opportunity of escaping. 

What an amiable picture of self- 
forbearance!—Does man niake a si- 
milar use of his strength or abilities? 
The former he ewploys as an instru- 








liation, instead of confining it, as he 
ought, to the protection of the de- 
fenceless, or his own defence; with 
the latter, he ivsidiously seduces 
virtue from the paths ef honour, 
taints the atmosphere of society 
with principles subversive of every 
tie that shoukd connect it together, 
and launches into the wide vortex 
of party spirit, ungoverned rage, 
taunting satire, or violeut recrimina- 
tion for fancied injuries, instead of 
converting them to the noble pur- 
poses for which they were bestowed 
upon him. Is it gencrous—is it 
grateful to Him from whom all ous 
blessings and mercies flow, though 
we are unworthy of the very least of 
them?— Does brute instinct err thus 
widely from the liinits assigned to it? 
No. Brute instinci never errs; while 
man is perpetually iavelved in the 
labyrinth of error, and involved too 
by his own wilful negligence, by his 
own rash default. The motions of 
the porcupine, it is tcuc, are the re- 
sults of primitive laws, founded on 
infinite wisdom, and not proceeding 
from secondary reflections: but why 
has man, who is also subject to pri- 
mitive laws, been made the sole re- 
pository of the powers of reflection? 
why is he invested with the free 
agency of reason to embody and to 
execute them?—is it for his own 
harm, or the injury of others? The 
conduct of the porcupine preserves 
a constant uniformity — originally 
perfect, and still not standing in 
need of alteration or improvement; 
while that of man wantonly departs 
from every fixed principle, and vo- 
luntarily obeys no laws, either hu- 
man or divine. 

Inconstant being! when wilt thou 
be alive to thy real interests? when 
wilt thou strive to extricate thyself 
from the oppressive yoke of capri- 
cious passions and _ self-delusion? 
when wilt thou regulate thy life in 
humble subservience to that perfec- 
tion which God has stamped on all 
his works, and from which no crea- 
ture but thou presumes to deviate? 


THE BRAZILS. 
From Brackearidge’s Voyage to South America.) 


Wer have,ia general, very inade- 


quate conceptions of the importaure 
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The Brazils. 


of the Brazilian empire. The books 
of geography give extremely meagre 
and imperfect accounts of this won- 
derful country. But within a few 
years we have had several travellers, 
especially Mawe and Koster, who 
have shed considerable light on the 
Brazils. Much information is col- 
lected in Southey and Beauchamp, 
on the civil and political history. I 
made diligent search after new works 
published in the country, but I found 
that printing and publishing here are 
still at a very lowebb. ‘There are 
but two book-stores at Rio, most in- 
differently supplied; and the only 
periodical works published in the 
whole of the Brazils are two weekly 
newspapers, each about the size of 
a man’s hand. The only work I could 


meet with is one, published in 1817, | 
entitled the Corografia Brazilica. It | 


is a kind of gazetteer, containing a | 


mass of curious local information, 
but singulatly deficient in those par- 


ticulars which we are in the habit of 


regarding as indispensable in geo- 
graphical works. It does not, ina 
Single instance, give the population 
of provinces or cities, the writer 
contenting himself with some gene- 
ral expressions, that the population 
is large, moderate, or small. It is, 
notwithstanding, the most important 
work issued from the Brazilian press 
since the arrival of the royal family. 
No country, except New Holland, 
opens so magnificent a field to the 
enlightened and scientific traveller. 
The men of science now engaged in 
exploring this interesting country, 
may be expected before long to make 
valuable additions to the stock of ge- 
neral knowledge.* 

The only empires that can be com- 
pared to the Brazils, in point of 
magnitude, are those of China, Rus- 


Sia, and the United States; and al- | 








though at present the least in point | 
of population, the day will come | 


when it will be the greatest. Brazil 


is, in fact, the body and heart of | 


South America: although covering a 
less extent than the part which be- 
lougs to Spain, it possesses great 
superiority in being more compact, 
aud enjoying superior facilities of in- 


* The King of Brazil deserves high praise for 


the facilities offered to literary and »cientitic 
men, inexploring this country. Sever of t 
courts of Europe, and many learned c.eues, 


st 


ternal communication. It may seem 
premature at this time to institute a 
comparison between the Brazils and 
our country (North America); but the 
time will come when such a compa- 
rison will appear natural, and even 
unayoidable. The fate of the Spa- 
nish colonies, contending for inde- 
pendence under the banners of re- 
publicanism, is still enveloped in 
doubt and conjecture. Should the 
contest with Spain terminate fortu- 
nately, a much greater uncertainty 
hangs over them, as to the extent and 
nature of their confederacies—whe- 
ther they will form a republic ona 
territorial scale, similar to that of 
North America, or separate into 
small unconnected states. There is, 
without doubt, in the countries con- 
tending for independence, an infi- 
nitely greater tendency to anarchy 
amoung the members than prevailed 
with us, with muck fewer means of 
binding them together under one 
common head. This is not the case 
with the Brazils: tt is one and indi- 
visible—and the probability is, will 
continue so, unless the royal family 
should resolve to returnto Portugal. 
Here,then,when we consider the vast 
capacities and resources of Brazil, it 
is not visionary to say, that this em- 
pire is destined to be our rival. If 
formed by the mighty genius of a 
Peter the Great, and developed on 
a scale commensurate with its extra- 
traordinary extent, resources, and 
advantages, it would not be long be- 
fore the truth of these observations 
would be made evident. Looking at 
the Brazils therefore as a rival, and 
in the nature of things she must be 
such, it may be weil that she is 
placed under a race of kings not 
likely to inspire the nation with the 
formidable energy of our republic, 
bui rather to dissipate the force of 
the body politic, in-childish projects, 
and royal extravagance. 

A nearer survey of the empire of 
Brazil wili give a more adequate 
idea of its importance. Its shores are 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic 
from the river Arauary, north of the 
entrance of the Amazon, in two de- 
grees north, to Rio de St. Pedro, in 
thirty-three south. On the north it 
is bounded by the Amazon, as high 
up as the mouth of the Javari, and 
up that river to the seventh-fourth 
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degree of west lonzitude; and thence 
in a southerly direction, to the great 
river Madiera, and along the river 
Items and ranges of mountains, to 
the Paraguay; across this river, and 
wlonr a range of mountains, to the 
south of Rio Grande St. Ped 0, ter- 
minating as before mentioned. he 
disputes between Spain and Portu- 
gal with respect to boundaries are 
well known. These unavoidably 
arose in the same manner as in other 
parts of America, on the gradual ap- 
proximation of the settlements of 
different nations, commenced in the 
first instance at suflicient distances 
from each other. The Portuguese, 
from the earliest period, claimed the 
whole left bank of the Parana and 
La Plata, while their progress in this 
direction wes considered by the Spa- 
niards as encroachments. There was 
no rational principle for the termi- 
nation of disputes of this nature, but 
that of the more complete occupancy, 
or express stipulation. In both of 
these particulars the cause of Spain 
was decidedly the best. The quar- 
rels which arose from time to ‘time 
were settled by the treaties of 1680, 
1750, and 1760, which, however, pro- 
duced bat temporary suspensions, 
until finally settled by the treaty of 
H«defonso, of the Ist of October, 1777, 
confirmed by the treaty of Pardo, of 
the year following. Bv this treaty 

the boundaries were settled as far as 
they could be by mere desc: iption, 
and they were perhaps the most ex- 
tensive ever agreed upon between 
two sovereiens. Except the boun- 
dary of the United States, settled by 

the treaty of 1783, I know of none 
that can be compared with it. The 
articles of treaty, from the third to 
the tenth inclusive, trace this won- 
derful boundary along the ridges and 

mountains, and along the courses of 
rivers, leasing the connecting links 
where these natural boundaries fail 

to be settled by commissioners, whom 

the parties agree to appoint for this 
purpose. One of these, on the part 

of Spain (Azara), was actually sent 

out, but in the preface of his valuable 

work on South America he complains 
of a want of good faith on the part 

of the Portuguese covermment in the 

fulfilment of its engagements, After 

remaining uine years in the country, 
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| the business was Ieft unfinished, 
Although the like was therefore ne- 

| ver formally established, yet the na- 
tural boundaries are in general of so 
bold and permanent a character as 
to leave little room for dispute. The 
Portuguese geographers, however, 
still continue to claim the same ex- 
tent as if no treaties had been enter- 
ed into. 

Some writers in describing the 
Brazil speak of it as an immense tri- 
angle, each of its sides two thousand 
miles in length. The Corografia Bra- 
zilica calls it a peninsula, formed by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, on 
the west by the Madiera, and on the 
south by Paraguay, which interlocks 
with this river. 

When I reflect on the myriads of 
human beings which will swarm 
along its banks, and on the banks of 
its southern tributaries, the Jaty, the 
Jurua, the Tefe, the Carori, the Paros, 
the Madiera, the Tapajos, and Chin- 
gu, I am lost in wonder and amaze- 
ment. That the germ already plant- 
ed in this empire will expand in 
magnitude, in a manner never wit- 
nessed except in the United States, 
I entertain no doubt; and in spite of 
all we may say of the tendency of 
climate on the human faculties and 
energies, wisdom should teach us 
that man is no where to be despised. 
History tells us, that his powers may 
be equally exerted in the torrid zone 
as in the most invigorating climates, 
provided there be a sufficient excite- 
ment to call them into action. 

The trade of Brazil has been 
thrown open, foreigners have been 
encouraged to settle, the savage 
tribes of the forest will vanish before 
the approach of civilization, and be- 
fore a centary goes round, this em- 
pire will develop itself on a scale of 
which few at present dream. I re- 
joice that we are separated by so 
great a distance by sea and land, as 
it will secure to us relations of friend- 
ship and mutual interest, unless el- 
ther of us happen to be led astray by 
pride, prejudice, or folly—for what 


| ebject could there be held forth to 


tempt even our ambition? The only 
place where we can possibly meet as 
enemies is on the ocean, and here it 
becomes us to be friends. Brazil is des- 
tined to become a great naval powel; 
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and England will find, sooner than | 
she expects it, that her nursling will 
throw aside her leading strings. 
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CAMPBELL’S LECTURE ON | 


POETRY. 


MR. 


Mr.CamepseELLcommenced acourse 
of lectures on Poetry, at the rooms | 
of the Royal Institution, on Wed- 
nesday the 19th ult. and in an ad- 
dress of nearly an hour and a half, | 
developed his principles, to the infi- | 
nite delight of a very numerous as- | 
sembly. 

On setting out hedescribed poctry 
rather by what it was not than by 
what it was; and showed its dis- 
tinction from prose, not only in the 
characteristic features of imagery, 
fiction (generally), and harmony, 
but inthe absolute necessary quality 
of a regularly recurring measure or | 
rhyme. The dillerence then between 
elevated prose composition and mea- 
sured poetry was, that in the former 
the ear of an auditor was not pre- 
pared to follow a reciter, whose suc- 
cessive periods might all possess un- 
like forms and construction; whereas, 
in the latter case, the ear anti sipated 
the pauses and modulation of the | 
whole when once accustomed to a 
few of the sentences. 

Mr. Campbell next enquired, whe- 
ther any words were peculiar to 
poetical composition, or whether the 
entire range of language was not at 
the command of the bard. He de- 
cided for the last, and held, that 
provided the application was judi- 
cious, and the arrangements barmo- 
hious, no expressions whatever ought 
tobe excluded from poetry. Thus, 
a general would not chuse to fight 
with a few picked men, but to en- | 
sure victory would employ his whole 
army, only taking care to suit the 
Stations of every branch of his force 
to its talents and powers. 

He allowed the same latitude in 
the choice of subject. The poet 
ought not indeed to select the high 
and exalted alone, for that shut him 
out from much of nature; nor ought 
he to confine himself to the mean 
and common, fur that would disgust: 
and poetry, like painting, should 
keep unimportant things in their 
proper Situation, vor obtrude the 


| 


Mr. Campbell's Lecture ox Poetry.—Decoying Elephants. 
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disagreeable upon attention, by press- 
ing it too forward in the picture. A 
due mingling of the elevated with 
the true was the right medium,which 
produced a genuine ellect on mau- 
kind. 

He further said, that art as well 
as nature furnished subjects for 
poetry, and such had been chosen 
by the greatest poets. Quotations 
from Tickell, Milton, &c. illustrated 
the sentiment, which is supported in 
the prefatory Kssay to the Lecturer’s 
** British Poets.” 

Popular superstitions were also 
fine topics for poetry; but to be fully 


| felt, the author ought to live atthe 


era when they were accredited, and 
should himself partially believe iu 
them—otherwise he exhibited a 
phantasmagoria at noon, and had to 
exclude the suu to darken the room, 

The last point to which Mr. C, 
turned was to the progress of phi- 


| losophy and science, as daily dimi- 


nishing the territovies of the poet. 
Fairy rings were now explained on 
natural grounds, and hard-hearted 
chymists took away the giant-cave 
of Fingal by mere crystallization. 
But the mind of man would also ex- 
pand, and the imagination grow with 
difliculties, and conquer them. 

There are, we understand, to be 
four more lectures. 

DECOYING ELEPHANTS. 

Tue foliowing interesting commu- 
nication is addressed to the editor 
Madras Courier, and dated 
Comibatore, April 21, 1819:— 

Karly in February last,about three 
thousand people were assembied in 
a place of rendezvous on the skirts 
of the jungle, and the haunts of the 
elephants being ascertained, a seimi- 
circular line of people,provided with 
fire-arms, tom-toms,&c. and extend- 
ing for several miles, was then dourmed 
round them, each end of the line 
reaching a chain of hilis, the passes 
through which had beeu previously 
stopped and guarded by parties ot 
mateh-lock men. ‘The object of this 
line was to drive the elephants to- 
wards a particular narrow piace sur- 
rounded with steep hills; and when 
they had once entered, and the passes 
from it properly guarded, it was next 
o impossivle for them to cseape, 
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and in which there was abundance 
of food and water for several days. 
This, however, was not an easy task, 
as the elephants frequently attempted 
to force the lines and get off to the 
eastward—but the line gradually 
closed on them, arid halted at'night, 
keepimg up large fires to prevent 
their breaking through; and after 
ten or twelve days’ labour, at last 
succeeded in driving them into the 
intended place, where they were 
closely surrounded and kept in for 
several days. In the mean time, at 
the débouche of this pass, several 
handred people were busily employ- 
éd digging a deep ditch, enclosing 


about a quarter of a mile of ground, | 


leaving only the space of afew yards 
fs an entrance untouched. 

Two ditches were cut from the 
entrance, to a hill on one side, and 
to a rock on the other, to prevent the 
elephants passing the enclosure. On 
the outside of the ditch a matting of 
branches, about six feet high, was 

laced, to give it a formidable and 
impassable appearance, and green 
bashes and branches were also stuck 
about the entrance to conceal the 
ditch, and to give it as much as pos- 
sible an appearance of jungle. When 
all this was completed, the people 
were removed from that place, and 
those at the other end commenced 
firing, shouting, and making as much 
noise as possible, with drums and 
cholera horns, which so much inti- 
midated the elephants, that they 
made the best of their way to the 
opposite end; andthe people follow- 
ing close, with the assistance of a 
few rockets, drove them straight into 
the inclosure, when the remaining 
part was dug away, and the ditch 
completed. People were immediately 
posted round the outside of the ditch, 
armed with long spears and match- 
Jocks, to repel any attempt the ele- 
phants might make to cross it. 

Next day, eight tame female ele- 
phants were introduced into the in- 
closure; the Mahouts couched close 
on their necks, covered with dark 
cloths. The object of the tame ones 
was to separate one of the wild from 
the herd, and mob him. When this 
was accomplished four Kut Mahouts, 
whose profession is to catch ele- 
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strong ropes to the hind legs of the 
wild fellow, secured him tothe near- 
est tree; but the Kut Mahouts then 
retired towards the ditch, and the 
tame elephants, leaving the captive 
to his struggles, went after ottiers, 

In this way twenty-three elephants 
were captured in six days, without 
the parties engaged meeting with 
the slightest accident, to the great 
amusement of the spectators, who, 
perched on trees overhanging the 
inclosure, witnessed the sport with- 
out sharing the danger. The saga- 
city of the tame elephants—the ad- 
dress and courage of the Mahoats 
in approaching the wild ones—the 
anxious moments which passed from 
the cast of the first rope until the 
last band was tied—the rage of the 
animals upon finding themselves 
entrapped, and their astonishing ex- 
ertions to get free—afforded altoge- 
thera scene of extraordinary novelty 
and interest. 

One of the elephants calved in the 
inclosure, and the young one was 
sufficiently strong to run about with 
its mother the first day. To natu- 
ralists, it may be satisfactory to 
know that the young elephant sucks 
with the mouth, and not with the 
proboscis, as is generally supposed, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


We doubt not that our literary 
readers observed with pleasure ihe 
dignity of baronet conferred by his 
Majesty on this celebrated indivi- 
dual, than whom none could have 
been selected more deserving, in 
every respect, to recep the first fruits 
of royal favour; not that we think 
any titular distinction can enhance 
the pre-eminence he has so well ac- 
quired—but that talents which illus- 
trate the nation should be acknow- 
ledged by the sovereign, and the 
honour bestowed on the individual is 
reiected on his country. 

On this occasion it may not be 
impertinent to sketch a few remarks 
on the highly gifted chovacter thus 
recalled to our attention. In the 
scale of originality and diversity of 
imaginative talents, we know not the 
contemporary writer that has shown 
himself equal to Scott : in ereation, 


phants, crept between the legs of the | the highest attribute of the poct, he 
ones, 


tame and 





having fastened | shines pre-eminent, 


PRuron is, we 














deed,in his own sphere, unrivalled— | 
_ the most powerful painter of impas- 
sioned wretchedness that perhaps 
ever (to use his own words) * wrung 
overwhelming eloquence from woe :” 
but his walk is comparatively con- 
tracted; himself must be his con- 
stant hero—individually his unique 
inspiration. Southey has a grasp and 
a grandeur of soul, superior, we are 
of opinion, to any poet of his age; 
he has the moral and religious sub- | 
lime beyond all the rest; but in 
energy and fire he is felt to be defi- 
cient—he is too generally mild, mo- 
notonous, diffuse, and even tame. 
In these respects, and great they 
are, we are disposed to place Scott 
above cither. He has more of Shak- 
speare, “ the myriad-minded man ;” 
more of that universality, that all 
embracing versatility, of genius, 
which, unattached to any one parti- 
cular walk, looks impartially over 
the whole circumference of life and 
nature, and paints whatever it be- 
holds. In him the individual scems 
to forget and lose his own identity, 
and to exist, with almost equal vi- 
gour, inan indefinite variety of be- 


Sir Walter Seolt. 


| of his other gifts. 





ings. Pathos or humour is alike his 

element; and (what Johnson remarks | 
of Shakspeare) *‘ as he commands | 
us, we laugh or mourn, or sit silent | 
with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 

without indifference.” The grand or 

the beautiful, the strange or the na- 
tural, are equally at his disposal. | 
In description, in the: vivid por- | 
traiture of scenery, he certainly has | 
never had a superior ; and where | 
shall we find his equal in the easy | 
mastership of an intricate story, in | 
the invention of incidents, and the 
creation of characters so admirably 
grouped and contrasted as to dis- 
play, with equal effect, the opposite 
powers of judgment and imagina- | 
tion? In sentiment, indeed, he does 
not excel, as in description and ac- 
tion; presenting, in this view, an 
exact contrast to Byron, the hierarch 
of sentiment among the poets of our 
day. Yet when we turn from all the 
other energics of Scott, inexhausti- 
ble resources of historic and auti- 
quarian learning seem to be his very 
element of triumph ; and all is em- 
bodied and invested with a pic- | 
turesque and a melodious language, 

thrown out with a careless strength 
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and a master-like facility of compo- 
sition, as peculiar to himself as any 
Noris he less ori- 
ginal than diversified. He is nut a 
mock-bird, whose variety of notes, 
however rich, is imitative: perhaps 
no poet of any age ever started up 
more purely new and * sui generis,” 
unlike any of his predecessors, and 
resembled only by the “ servum pe- 
cus” of his imitators—perhaps no poet 
was ever so little indebted to the 
established, allowed magazines of 
antiquity, from which most of our 
bards, with Milton at their head, 
have so freely drawn. 

Madame de Stael finely discrimi- 
nates modern poetry as either classi- 
cal or chivalrous ; and the poetry of 
Scott is a pre-eminent instance of 
the latter kind. ‘‘ The Ariosto of 
the North” (as Byron styles him) is 
a genuinely indigenous British wri- 
ter, both in his verse and his prose, 
the mere offspring and nurscling of 
his native soil, unadulterated with a 
tincture of Grecian or Roman lore; 
and, viewing him in his own exqai- 
site peculiarities, we cannot but ex- 
claim, ** Cedite, Romani! cedite,Graii!" 
This pervading feature of his literary 
character, his nationality, is to us, 
we own, particularly proud and gra- 
tifying : we have had a sufficiency of 
classic excellence—we are anxious to 
see more of our own native genius, 
as formed under the influence, vot 
of Paganism, but Christianity. In 
this feature also, as well as in his 
diversity of gifts, the Northern Bard 
bears a filial likeness to the great 
archetype and prodigy of British 
genius, to whom we before compar- 
ed him. 

In these rapid remarks we have 
chiefly had in view his acknowledged 
works, his Poetry—the wild roman- 
tic Minstrel, the more deeply inter- 
esting and powerful Marmion, the 
yet more exquisitely beautiful and 
fascinating Lady of the Lake, and 
(perhaps the most vigorous of all)the 
fine Salvator picture of Rokeby. But 
if to this mass of poetic execilence 
we add (what there is every reason 
to ndd) that rich and rapid succession 
of Romances and Tales-—those won- 
derful creations which have sprung 
up at the wand of the mighty magi- 
cian behind the curtain—Waverly, 
with its Bradwardine; Mannering, 


Jou 
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with its Meg Merrilics and Hatter- 
aik ; the Antiquary with the Glen- 
allans and Elspeth ; Rob Roy, with 
the Osbaldistons and Die Vernon; 
Old Mortality, with Claverhouse and 
Burleigh; Mid-Lothian, with Jeanie 
and Kflie Deans ; Lammermoor, with 
Ravenswood and Lucy; (but where 
are we hurrying in this crowded 
chaos of beauty and interest?) when, 
I say, we add together all these mas- 
ter-works in poetry and prose—all 
produced (what doubles the wonder) 
within the space of about fourteen 
years, and cach bearing the unequi- 
vocal impress of the same all-power- 
ful hand—we perfectly coincide with 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, in an arti- 
cle sulliciently impartial,which opens 
the last number, that since the days 
of Shakspeare there has been no 


such phenomenon of splendid ferti- | 


lity produced in so short a period, 
none that renders so conceivable to 
us the miracles of the all-surpassing 
dramatist. 

To crown the whole, he uses, with- 
out abusing, his high faculties. Strik- 
ingly contrasted with the most splen- 
did of his contemporaries in the mo- 
rality as well as the versatility of 
his genius, his wit is without im- 
piety, and his tenderness without 


indelicacy: his glory is net acquired | 


at the expence of virtue and bene- 
volence. He prepares for the read- 
ing community an annual feast of 
innocent delight, exhibits genius and 
erudition in union with the most 
amiable private manners and the 


most honourable public character, | 


and, in short, confers upon his ad- 
uring and grateful country a far 


Sir Walter Scott.— Variclies.— Poetry. 


| higher dignity than itis in her power 
to bestow upon himself. 


VARIETIES. 

Qui pro quo.—A lady at the Ex- 
hibition the other day, looking at a 
subject ofstill-tife,with plates, dishes, 
a coffee-mill, nutmeg-grater, &c, 
asked the gentleman who accompa- 
nied her to look in the catalogue, 
and tell her what it was. He replied 
“* A study.”—* Good gracious,” said 
she, ‘** I took it for a kitchen.” 

Origin of the Slave Trade.—It will 
to some appear singular that the 
Slave Trade should have originated 
| in an act of humanity, yet such 
| was the fact, and it exhibits an in- 
| Stance of one of the best and most 
| humane men being guilty of cruelty, 
when his mind was under the influ- 
ence of prejudice. Barthelemi de 
las Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa, in 
Peru, witnessingthe dreadful cruelty 
of the Spaniards to the Indians, ex- 
erted all his eloquence to prevent it. 
He returned to Spain, and pleading 
the cause of the Indians before the 
Emperor Charles V. in person, sug- 
gested that their place as labourers 
might be supplied by negroes from 
Africa, who were then considered 
as beings under the proscription of 
their Maker, and fit only tor beasts 
| of burden. The emperor, overcome 
by his forcible representations, made 
several regulations in favour of the 
Indians ; but it was not until the 
slavery of the African Negroes was 
substituted, that the American In- 





| dians were freed from the cruelty of 


the Spaniards. 
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Written on a blank leaf of the“ Pleasures 
of Hope.” 
vower the fond and feeling heart to 
. bless 
With tenderest joy, and sweetest pen- 
siveness, 
In Love’s warm soul to wake a decper 
glow Py 
Or kindlier steal a flushing smile from 
ee 


Hite Campbell live 


Or 


$s; hisrecord of re- 


nown 








No fleeting pomp—and pageant—or a 
crown! 

With Time's swift tide, they sparkle, and 
they pass ; 

Ionic marble and Corinthian brass 

Melt into dust; towers, kingdoms, em- 
pires tall, 

As circling ages into ages call; 

But all untelt the withering chill of time, 

In the fresh tlower ofa perennial prime. 

Here Campbell lives; here hath his hand 

designe 

The tervid trauseript ef his generous 

mind 
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Like that mysterious crystal which in- 
spires 


Poetry. 


Serener pureness from the wrath of 


fires, 

The tender charm of his familiar page, 

Which soothed with softest dreams our 
earliest age, 

But breathes—resigned to art’s severe 
controul— 

Diviner transport, and a purer soul. 

When his bold strings, with noblest 
frenzy fraught, 


Uncheck'd by terror, reach the heaven of 


thonght, 
Seems not his minstrel spirit to have won 
The fiery car and mantle of the sun, 
Wide o’er the burning galaxy to sweep, 
Span earth’s proud planet and divide the 
deep, 
Its springs unlock, and wake with po- 
tent spell 
The angel Pity slumbering in her cell ?— 
Soft = her sigh, the swelling tone sub- 
side, 
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| Mournful and slow, yet warbling as they 
glide, 

Sooth the still air, the arrested soul en- 
chain, 

| Till bliss is moulded in the mint of pain! 

O thou, whose path fair Fancy strews 

with flowers, 

One lovely tissue of romantic hours, 

Whose classic home indulgent Heaven 
has graced 

With each blest handmaid in the court of 
taste; 

Oft o'er the enchanting scenes thy art 
has planned, 

Supremely lovely, or divinely grand, 

Shall beauty Unger—each rude care 
asleep— 

Alone with thee to glow or wildly weep ; 

Till thou, enthron’d within her breast, 
shalt be 

The guardian priest of her futurity, 

Responsive to her voice, bright dreams 
to weave 











At opening sun-rise and at falling eve. 
February 12, 1819. J.H. Wirren. 


GMAS, ANAGRAMS, CHARADES, &c, 


a 


Enigma, by T. G. of Charmouth. 
BEHOLD, ye enigmatic bards, 
Aworthy friend whom ye regard, 
Would fain your Miscellany enter ; 
But, being bashful, fears to venture. 
Permit me then, ye great and wise, 
To lay before your piercing eyes, 
My well known parentage and birth, 
My constant services and worth. 
Kuow then by some I’m highly priz’d, 
By others scorn’d and stigmatiz’d ; 
Again, by some lov'd and earess’d, 
Whilst I by others am oppress’d : 
And thus 'twill be while passion reigns, 
And fickle fancy fires the brains. 

As to my services, tisknown, 

That l’'m extremely useful grown ; 
So useful, that, bereft of me, 
Mankind in woful plight would be, 
And quite extinet his progeny. 
Another hint the doubt toclear, 
And me more obvious make appear : 
I sprang from man most certainly ; 
Yet the whole world doth still agree 
That all mankind proceeds from me. 


Enigma, by I’. Burrington, of Crediton 
Tw’ assassin dark, allured by gain, 
I've heip'd his purpose to obtain, 
And set the victim reeling ; 
And, ah! propitious for my lot, 
As | possess a heart that’s not 
Susceptible of teeling. 
The clang of arms, the pointed spear, 
The dire discordant din of war, 
On me make no impression ; 
Nor plantive cries, nor wounds that 
smart, 
Can soften my obduarate hea 
Or melt it to compassion 


| Bereft of tender pity soft, 
Shall I disclose it? Yes—I’m oft 
With blood contaminated ; 
Yet censure not, ere that L end: 
1 am by man esteem’d a friend— 
Hold ! hold ! ensugh’s related. 





Anagram, by J. Burry, of Crediton. 
Finp a shepherd, who hath ambl’d 
Verdant hills and fruittal plains,- 
While his sportive herds have gambol'd— 
Sacred writ the truth contains. 
Which transpos’d presents a martyr, 
Who undaunted chose to die, 
Rather than for life to barter 





Perfect bliss beyond the sky. 


Anagram, by Edward and Ann, of Wivelis~ 
combe. 

A distant kingdom right transpose 

Four ditterent ways, it will disclose 

two active verbs, what joiners use, 

A place where oft we walk and muse. 


Charade, by J. Barry, of Crediton. 
Wen vernal beauty Nature's work iti- 
bues, 


And aromatic odours scent the air, 
When flow’rs their emulative charms 


difiuse, : 
My first majestic decks the gay par- 
terre ; 


Without my second’s genial influence, 
Its modest grandeur quickly would de- 
cay, . 
And stand memento to the sons of sense, 
Phat death's grim shatt will cite them 
henee away 








860 
Come, charming fair, your aid 1 now in- 


voke, 
T’ vwumask the abstruse subject of my 
theme ; ' 
‘Tis to yourselves for patronage it looks, 
And sure you'll not withhold my hum- 
ble clain. 





ACharade, by J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
Hark away! hark away! for Aurora ap- 
pears, ‘ 
And the fox is securely shut out of his 
den : 
© how sweet is the sound of my first to 
the ears 
Of the lovers of hunting-dogs, horses, 
and men! 
When old Reynard is slain we'll drink 
and we ll smoke, 
For my last and a bottle our spirits 
will cheer; 
While my whole, in its turn, with the 
song and the joke, 
From our presence expels the dull va- 
pours of care. 
Rebus, by Ignotus. 
My first you will find is most used in 
battle ; 
From dead Porcus my second proceeds: 
My whole is no less thanavery old castle, 
Which the owner can’t touch for his 
deeds, 
Question, by P. Ninnis, jun. Park-Wood 
House, near Tavistuck. 
Given w2xe A xyz= 2030 =a 
wre —xy = 9985 = b 
wtyer2 — xyz =e 14370— Cc 
w3y3 — ye= 21594M—d ‘ 
Where w, x, y, and z denote my age in 
years, months, weeks, and days. Re- 
quired also the easiest and most concise 
method for solving questions of this kind. 





Question, by J. Barry, of Crediton. 
Mya, a fascinating maid, with whom 
Fair Venus and the Graces choose to 

foam ; 
Replete with magic beauty is her form, 
While winning manners heighten every 


charm ; 
With these transcendant favours she’s 
ssess'd, 
While love and virtue ornament her 
breast; 


Be her abode a palace or a cot, 

She is explicitly what she is not 

Hail! studious youths! tis you [ now in- 
vite 

To scatter o’er my lay a gleam of light. 


Answer, by D. O. of Charmouth, to J. 

Tucker's Enigia, inserted April 3. 
Tue COLD is feared by rich and poor, 
Both strive to shut it out of door. 


1.0. T. of Chetmouth hes sent the esme 
answer, 


(Charades, Rebuses. &e. 


| Answer by J.G.T. of Charmouth, to J. W's 
| Rebus, inserted March 20, 
POTENTATE, at once defines, 
The answer to your puzzling lines. 


Edward andAnn,of Wiveliscombe, Y.Z.andD.0, 
of Charmouth, have also sent the same answer, 





Answer, by Edward and Emma, of Wicelis- 
combe, to P. Code’s Charade, inserted 
March 6 

Pretty little songster, that dire twig 

avoid, 

Lest thy sweet plumes withBIRD-LIME 

be alloyed. 


Answer ,by Edward and Emma, of Wivelis- 
combe, to J. Westcott’s Enigma, inserted 
April 3. 

Your ingenious enigma quite puzzles my 

brain, 

Whilst pursuing it over and over again; 

Atlength taking a quill, a new pen tor 

to make, 

Brought the thing to my mind, if I do not 

mistake. 
J. G. T. 
enigina, 


of Charmouth, has answered this 


Answer to William Vellacott’s Rebus, by 
Edward and Emma, of Wiveliscombe, ix- 
serted April3. 

As long as the Radical utters his vow, 

a HELMET adorn the yeomanry 

row. 





| Answer ,by J. Barry, of Crediton,to P.Cede's 
Charade, inserted January 10. 
Beyonp dispute, man otten wears 

| His NECKLOTH just beneath his ears. 
| 





Answer, by J. G.to J. Tucker's Enigma, 
inserted March 20. 


Your learned enigma with careI've read 
o'er, 

And tind that your rhyme doth a COM- 
MA explore. 


Fdward and Ann, of Wiveliscombe, have also 
answered this enigma. 





Answer by F.Burrington,of Crediton,to W. 
Vellacott’s Charade, inserted April 17. 
THOUGH your meaning’s hid under ob- 
security's veil, 
| A DAY-BOOK explicitly willit reveal. 


| 
: 
| 


Auswer, to T. Baker's Charade, inserted 
5 _ April Vth, — 
NATURE again her charming prospects 


yield, 

| And WHEAT and barley clothe the 
| fruittul field. 

| 





Answer w W.Vellacott’s Anagram, inserted 
: April Vith. 

Nort by transposition aTON willeahibi:; 

Sie,ceusare me Hot vu account Ubail erty it, 
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